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TO THE 


Tue Unitrep STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


LETTER I. 


Distresses of England.—Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Remedies.— His account of 
the Revenue.—Standing army that we 
are to have.—Language of Yorke and 
Castlereagh upon this subject.—Real 
state in which we are with regard to the 
army. 


PEOPLE oF 


it is now my intention to Address to 


- you a series of Letters upou the affairs of 


this snug and *¢ ¢ight little Island,’’ being 
fully persuaded, that it will be useful to 
you and to the whole world, as far as they 
can be made to reach, to put you in posses- 
sion of such facts as will enable you to 
form a correct judgment of the state of 
this country after its exploits against the 
Republicans of France and of some other 
parts of Europe. Whether you will look 
upon us with envy, pity, contempt, or 
hatred, it is impossible for me to say ; but, 
you may be assured, that, excite what feel- 
ings I may, I will, as far as [ am able, put 
you in possession of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but-the truth, respect- 
ing every thing, of which I have a compe- 
tent degree of knowledge, relating to 
public matters, public men, and public in- 
stitutions, in this country. I know as 
much about these subjects as most men ; 
what I do not know myself [ soon learn 
from others. You shall have it alt. 

{ shall not publish, in England, the 
‘chole of what I write. ‘That would bea 
great deal worse than useless. To youl 
will send the whole ; but about the half 
of what I send you will not be published 
here, in ** the éight little Island.” The 
first part of each Letter will be published 
here; except some passages in it which 
would be « worse than useless” to appear 
in this country. The remaining part oe 
gether with the former part, will find 
pe to you; so that each Letter will overt, 


when published in your country, one 





whole and complete Register. I shall, 
perhaps find it necessary to step aside from 
this series of Letters, now and then, for 
the purpose of more immediately address- 
ing myself to some person here, as will be 
soon the case with regard to the Editor or 
Whipper-in of the Quarterly Review,whose 
base publication must have particular no- 
tice taken of it. But, as the Letters will be 
numbered, they will form an unbroken 
series of developements, to be found, I will 
be hardy enough to say, in no other work 
that ever will appear in print. 

Thus, then, here I start by calling your 
attention to the Report of a Debate in the 
Honourable House of Commons on the 
12th instant, on the subject of our diés- 
tresses, and of the other matters named at 
the head of this Letter. Of these dis- 
tresses, I have already given you some 
feeble notion. It was acknowledged upon 
this occasion, that they did exist in reality. 
Some particular description of them was 
given ; but, as there is to bea solemn and 
set discussion upon this object very soon, 
[ shall not further notice it here, except just 
to beg your news-paper proprietors to bear 
in mind, that our base and prostituted 
press has, till within these few days, never 
said a word about these distresses; bat, 
on the contrary, has been holding this 
country up to the envy and admiration of 
the world, as being, at the end of twenty 
two years of war, in the greatest pros- 
perity, while it was covered with military 
and naval glory, seeming always wholly 
to forget all the events of the war with 
your country. 

The remedy, proposed by our Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, is the subject, to 
which I now wish to call your sober at- 
tention. I will first quote his own words, 
premising only that the distress makes its 
appearance in the shape of comparative 
low price for farm-produce, in conse- 
quence of a diminution of the quantity of 
paper-money before in circulation. “ It 
‘was not to be denied,” he said, “ that 
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“« cable, he should now attempt some de- 
‘ yelopement. They had arisen from the 
‘6 circumstances in which the country had 
‘‘ been: long placed, and which had ope- 
‘* rated on the prices of all articles, espe- 
“ cially agricultural produce, which had 
‘* swollen to a rate quite disproportionate 
“to the prices of all other commodities. 
** The alarm of the scarce years of 1793, 
** 1799, and 1800, had produced a general 
“ opinion, which was indeed well founded, 
“that the agricultural produce of this 
** country was inadequate to the consump- 
* tion. At the same time, the uncertainty 
‘“‘ of supply from abroad was increased. 
‘* That supply was sometimes stopped, at 
** other times the price of grain was raised 
“by the foreign powers, on whom our 
‘** supply depended, in proportien to our 
** wants, by the evormous sums exacted 
** for licences and duties on the grain it- 
“self. Having been thus thrown back on 
‘* our own produce, in years which were 
‘not remarkably abundant, the inade- 
** quacy of the supply was felt more strong- 
** ly, and prices coutinved to rise in pro- 
‘** portion. This spur to exertion in that 
** branch of industry increased the agri- 
** cultural produce to that degree, that it 
** would soon have becn fully equal to the 
** wants of the country, had not the foreign 
“* markets been re-opened, and corn pour- 
** ed in in such abundance, as to distress 
** the agricultural interest. When this was 
“ discovered, protecting measures were 
** proposed, but those measures came after 
“* a Jarge supply had actually been réceived 
‘“‘ from abroad, and one very productive 
“* harvest, together with this very super- 
** fluous stock, continued the depression 
** of prices, or sunk them yet lower. In 
‘+ addition to these circumstances, the Go- 
** vernment, who had been purchasers to a 
** considerable amount, withdrew from the 
** market. The Victualling-office alone 
‘* had been in the habit yearly of purchas- 
‘** ing 200,000 sacks of flour. The Com- 
‘* missary-General had often made consi- 
‘“* derable purchases. Whenever Govern- 
** ment went into the market, the prices 
‘“* were raised in a greater proportion than 
‘if the same additional purchases had 
“ heen made individuals, because the 
‘** payment of Government wes sure, and 


‘+ its wants were known to be urgent and 
“and irresistible. When Government 
* withdrew itself, and moreover, from mo- 


“ 
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‘‘ rable quantity of stores into the market. 
‘<a great fall in price was to be expected. 
“ Had Parliament before interfered by a 
“ Corn Law, much of the evil would pro- 
“ably have been prevented; but the 
<‘ measure which had been proposed had 
“ not passed, because the country was hot 
‘“< prepared for the measure, and the House 
“ was not willing to press it. ‘The Parlia- 
“ment had therefore foreborn, till in ef- 
“ fect the blow at the agricultural interest 
“had been struck. This blow was not 
“felt by the agriculturists alowe, but the 
“‘ suffering was necessarily extended to all 
‘‘ who were concerned in its prosperity, 
‘‘ especially those who supplied the vari- 
“ ous articles consumed in agricuiture.— 
‘< This distress would continue to be felt 
“¢ until the effect of the diminished prices 
‘‘ of agricultural articles should have pro- 
‘¢ duced the same reduction in other com- 
‘‘ modities. Such were our embarrass- 
“ments. The remedies which had been 
‘¢ proposed were numerous—many were 
‘‘ absurd, and many dangerous; and he 
‘¢ should therefore forbear to trouble the 
‘¢ flouse with an enumeration of them. 
‘¢ There was one, however, which it was 
‘“< proper to mention, that of suspending 
“the Usury Acts, which had been pro- 
“posed by an Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
*¢ Brougham) with a view to the support of 
‘credit. If there was a prospect that our 
“« difficulties would long continue, and 
“ that there were not other more advan- 
“¢ tageous methods of relieving credit, be 
*¢ (the ChanceHor of the Exchequer) .was 
“* not disposed to think lightly of this pro- 
“¢ position (hear, hear!) But, as he had a 
“* remedy to propose which would answer 
** the same end, without the same inconve- 
** niency, which might result from the sus- 
** pension of the Usury Acts, ‘he should 
** not now avail himself of that proposition. 
“* The remedies which he had to propose 
““ might be ldivided. into two classes—the 
* first a diminution of taxation (hear, 
** hear!)—the other.a system of the mea- 
‘sures for the-support of public credit: 
This last was the most. important and 
‘“*the most easy of remedies. To ilbuse 
** trate this remedy, he should make use of 
“a vulgar idea, which might, however, 
“* serve his purpose better than a more Ja- 
B boured argument. Suppase by a ma 

‘cal operation every: individual in: the 
“ country should find a. goinea>in his 
* pocket (@ laugh.) This supposition was: 
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‘‘ rather visionary (a laugh). But what 
‘‘ would be its effects? Although more 
“than twelve millions of guineas would 
‘be thus distributed in the country, no 
‘* man would be much better able to pay 
“a debt of 10]. than at present. ‘The ad- 
“vantage would be momentary, there 
‘‘ would be no relief from the difliculties 
‘“‘in which we were now involyed. ‘The 
‘- temporary relaxation from labour, &c. 
“out of the question, it would be some 
** time before this sum accumulated, so as 
‘‘to form a part of the active capital of 
“the country. Now the effect would be 
‘‘ far different, if this 12 or 15 millions 
“were distributed among the Country 
Banks. Every man who could give 
‘** good security would be accommodated, 
‘trade and. agriculture would revive, 
‘** and our present distresses would vanish. 
‘ 
‘ 


° 


‘Though it was not his intention to give 
‘a guinea to every man, nor 15 millions 
to the Country Banks (though this had 
* deen suggested) yet from the operation 
‘of these two methods of employing a 
‘ given capital, the different effects of tax- 
‘ation and borrowing might be conjec- 
“tured. If a tax, to the amount of a gui- 
nea on each person, were imposed on 
the country, supposing it wisely distri- 
* buted, the effect would not be distress- 
“ing ;. but the present distress would be 
‘much augmented by taking a sum to the 
‘same amount by way of loan from the 
‘capitalists. If, therefore, no money 
* were borrowed this year, and a sum of 
‘14+ millions were swept away by the 
‘Sinking Fund, a great capital would 
‘thus be thrown back into the country, 
‘which must have a most beneficial effect 
‘on public credit.” 

Now, when you have read this atten- 
tively, L must reqaest you to keep in view 
this fact; that the average price of wheat 
has falien from 15 or 17 shillings a bushel 
to an average of rather less than 6 shillings 
4 bushel; and that all the taxes of the 
country have continued undiminished, I 
must also request you to keep.in view, 
that these taxes far exceed the annual rent 
of all the land and houses. I must further 
request you to keep in view, that Gold, 
which is now about four pounds an ounce 
in our paper-money, was sometime ago, 
nearly six pounds an ounce in this same 
paper-money. You will see, then, very 


. -~ a - o . 7 © . 


clearly, that-the distress of the farmer and 


trader arises simply from this cause, that, 
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they have now, in fact, more than double 
as much taxes to pay as they had when 
wheat was 15 shillings a bushel; because 
the nominal amovnt of the taxes being the 
same, the farmer must now give the tax- 
gatherer more than two bushels of wheat, 
or the price of them, instead of the one 
bushel, or the price of it, that he gave to 
the taxgatherer before this reduction of 
price took place. 

If this be clear and sound reasoning, 
you must, of course, see, that this Chan- 
cellor of ours has but a very confused no- 
tion of the causes of the distress : and, as 
to his remedy, let me beg of you, for de- 
cency’s sake, wot to give way to those 
emotions which it seems so manifestly 
calculated to excite. The remedy of re- 
ducing taxes would, indeed, be efficacious ; 
but, that he dees not intend to adopt, 
except as far as to to take off about seven 
millions out of seventy, and, to make up 
for this, he borows, without any vote of 
the House of Commons, and yet perfectly 
legally, six millions from the Bank. So, 
you see, the use that a National Bank 
may come to in time. Not that I believe 
that there would have been the least diffi- 
culty in prevailing upon that Honourable 
House to vote for such a loan. I know it 
too well te doubt, fora moment, of its 
readiness to come to such a vote. But, 


‘the fuct is as [ have stated it. 


The diminution of taxes, then, is not 
what this' gentleman looks upon as a re- 
medy for the distresses that now over- 
spread this triumphant country. He re- 
lies upon an operation; a grand opera- 
tion; a wonder-working operation of 
capital, thrown into and about this nice 
little, tight little Island. As read his 
speech, I really thought, he was going to 


| propose to give us all a gainea each; and, 


at last, 1 thought, till he explained him- 
self, that he meant to distribute fourteen 
or twenty millions worth of Bank notes 
amongst the Country Banks, that they 
might lend them to the farmers, and thus, 
by raising the price of wheat, enable the 
farmers to pay the taxes. This would have 
been a real remedy for us ; but, it would 
have lowered the value of the paper- 
money ; it would have raised the price of 
gold ; it would have turned all exchanges 
against the country ; and, then, we should 
have been drifting back again to the other 
What is it that a ae : How. 
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does he mean to throw fourteen millions 
of money about the country, or to get it 
into the hands of the Couutry Bankers? 
He means, he says, to raise fourteen 
millions in faxes; that is to say, to keep 
the sinking fund in operation; that is to 
say to do no more than was done last 
year; that is to say, to raise fourteen 
millions in taxes to purchase up stock 
from individuals, that those individuals 
may lend the amount of their stock to the 
farmers and traders, or purchase with it, 
the property of the farmers and land- 
owners and traders. This is his grand 
operation. This is his remedy. I will 
leave you to admire his délustrations, 
which appear to have nothing in nature or 
in art equal to them; and, now, let us 
leave him and his illustrations aside, for a 
few minutes, and apply a little common 
sense to this grand and wonder-working 
scheme. 

You know, because, all -the-#wWorld 
knows, that prices depend upon the quan- 
tity of money in circulation in the whole of 
acountry. Now, then, will this notable 


scheme add to the quantity of money in’? 


circulation? It is certain, that the pur- 
chasing of fourteen millions werth of 
Stock of individuals will enable tlrose in- 
dividuals to lend money to the landed 
people, and, finally, to purchase the Jand 
itself. This is very certain. In this way 
the scheme, if it could be carried into 
effect for any length of time, would 
assuredly operate. But, how it is to re- 
lieve tye landed people itis quite impos- 
sible to conceive. The fourteen millions 
may be thrown about the country; some 
of it ny fall amongst the farmers; but, 
be it kept in mind, that the fourteen 
millions: must first be collected in taxes, 
and thgt, teo, ebserve, from the very 
people, »principally, amongst whom it is to 
be thrown, but thrown only in the shape 
of money lent to them, or exchanged for 
their property. Was there ever in the 
whole world such a scheme of relief as this? 
The farmer and trader want high prices 
to enable them to pay the taxes; and the 
minister proposes to relieve them, not by 
the raising of prices, but by continuing to 
tax them, and to pass these taxes into the 
hands of fundbolders and others who 
receive taxes, that these may lend them to 
the distressed payers of taxes, 

It must be clear to every man of com- 


mon understanding, that it is the low price 


of farm produce, compared with the ex. 
pences of raising it, which expences con- 
sist chiefly of taxes, that has ruined the 
farmers and traders, and that is now ruin. 
ing the manufacturers. So far from pre- 
tending that his scheme will raise the 
price of farm produce, the sechemer says, 
that other goods will, in time, come down 
to the scale of wheat and meat; and yet 
he seems to expect, that the people will be 
able to pay as much money in taxes when 
wheat is 6s. a bushel as they were when 
wheat was 15s. a bushel. This is the 
grand point. Upon the ability to collect 
-taxes every thing hinges belongiag to this 
govergment ; every thing, abroad as wel! 
as at home, .Upon the adility, I say, and 
upon that afone for, asto any will or 
inclination about the-matter, we shalf see 
how that question stands by-and-by. 

The revenue,.therefore, and its fourisi- 
ing condition, is a topic of great import- 
ance. “The Chancellor tells us, that the 
commerce and revenue are in a most 
flourishing state. I will here again give 
ehis -own words.—* We were now in a 
‘* peculiar crisis. At the close of a long 
** contest, in which we had struggled so 
** successfully for our own honour. and 
** safety, and for the honour and liberty of 
“* Burope, in which. we had added so 
** Jargely to our naval and military glory, 
** we could not immediately st down and 
** repose ourselves, as if we had enjoyed 
‘* uninterrupted peace. 
“show by reference to facts and decu- 
** ments, which would soon be before’the 
** House in an official shape, that our re- 
** sources were as entire as could be ex- 


‘we did not immediately enjoy all the 
‘* benefits which might be expected from 
** the opening of foreign ports to our com- 
‘merce, it was only necessary to exert a 
“* small portion of that firmness and perse- 
*‘ verance, which had been so often. re- 
‘* commended to the House by his pre- 
‘“‘ decessor and himself, and which had 
‘* never been recommended in vain, to bear 


‘* difficulties. ‘The statement which he 
“should make, would naturally divide 
** itself into two branches. The first was 
** the state,of, the Finances in the present 
“* year, together with his opinion as tothe 
‘* causes and probable remedies of. our 
‘* present diffieulties. The next) branch 





“* was the amount of the Supply, and the 


But he should 


‘* pected by the most sanguine, and. that-if 


“the nation triumphantly through all its. 
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«Ways and Means to meet jit, which 
"s+ would be proposed in a more advanced 
«period of the Session. 
'« give a comparative statement of the 
_ + revenue of the last compared with that 
> + of the present year, which would throw 


He should first 


+ some light on our present situation, and 


_ « the probable prospect for the future. A 
' « Right Honourable Gentleman had ex- 
' “pressed doubts: whether the general 
' “statement of the produce of the last 
“year’s revenue, if minutely examined, 
' “would be as favourable as it at first 
' ‘appeared to be. 


He should therefore 
“give some of the principal heads, com- 


_ ** paring the produce of the last with that 
' «of the preceding year. 
' “the Customs in the year ending Jan. 5, 
| * 1815, was 11,059,000/.; that-of the 
'“year ending January 5, 1816, was 


The produce of 


‘* 10,487,000/. It was, however, to be 


“remembered, that in the latter sum 
'“was not included the amount of the 
“war duty on tonnage and exported Bri- 
_“tish goods which had usually produced 
_ “between 6 and 700,000/. which would 
| “raise this. year above the preceding, 


‘which had exceeded all former years. 


“The Excise presented a still more fa- 
'_“ vourable result. 
| “was 25,145,000/.; that of 1815, was 


The produce of 1814 


‘ 26,562,000/. being an increase of 
‘ 1,400,000/. beyond all preceding years. 
“ This increase, too, did not arise from 


| “any new taxes, except an additional tax 


‘on Licences, which perhaps had pro- 
 daced 2 or 300,000/. ‘The Stamp Duties 
** of 1814 amounted to 5,618,000/.; those 
On this head 
“it was, however, to be recollected, that 
‘there had been a large addition to the 
‘ duties on Stamps, to which the increased 
‘ produce was in part attributable. The 
‘* Assessed Taxes of 1814 were 6,412,000/. 
‘those of 1815, 6,214,000/. being a di- 
‘minution of 200,000/. The Property 
Tax of 1814 was 14,218,000/. the pro- 
‘duce of the same tax in 1815 was 
‘* 14,318,000/. being an increase of just 
** 100,000%. The Land Tax, on account 
“ of the constant progress. of redemption, 
“was subject to diminution. The pro- 
“ duce of this tax in 1814, was 1,285,000/. ; 
“in 1815, it was 1,179,000/.—The total 
‘‘ amount of the produce of the revenue in 


“ 1814, was 65,430,001. ; in 1815 it was 
“ 66,442,000. This, it would: be seen, 


‘* was an increase of more than‘a million 
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‘above a year which had also exceeded 
‘any former year. ‘Thus much as to the 
“revenue of the country; and om this 
‘head we might rest satisfied as to the 
“© mraspect which was held out as to the 
*¢ future productiveness of the taxes.” 

So, at the end of all this bloodshed, we 
have arrived ata “* peculiar crisis.” We 
“ cannet yet sit down and repose our- 
“ selves.”” We yet stand in need of * per- 
** severance ;’’ and, if we do but perse- 
vere, we shall be finally borne ‘* trium- 
“ mhant” through “ all our difficulties.” 
There, you Yankee fellows! What do you 
think of that! If we have but a sufficiency 
of perseverance, it will bear us trium- 
phantly ; yes, sneer at, as much as you - 
like, triumphantly, through all our diffi- 
culties ! 

To descend, however, from the height of 
that enthusiasm, to which the eloquence of 
the Right Honourable financier must na- 
turally carry his readers, and to speak in 
plain language, what he means, in this 
passage, is, that if we will but continue to 
pay as heavy taxes during peace as we 
paid -during the war, we shall still get 
along without any change of system, and 
without being absolutely starved to death, 
or destroyed by any convulsion from 
within or any invasion from without: his 
meaning is, that we shall finally trizmph by 
paying taxes, over all the difficulties that 
now surround us. High, however, as is the 
compliment that our taxing Chief pays us, 
in thus boldly predicting our triumph, the 
value of the compliment is not half seen 
till we know what the thing is, over 
which we are to triumph; ’till we get a 
full view of the nature and extent of these 
said difficulties, by which, as the Chancel 
lor acknowledges, we are now beset. 

I, therefore, shall go into this part of 
the subject, a little, in this place. At the 
outset, I proposed to postpone the subject 
of our distresses, ’till the discussion on 
that subject had taken place in parliament ; 
but, an unexpected occurrence has induced 
me to change my plan. I have, for more 
than a year past, been endeavouring) to 
prepare this brawling and bragging and 
war-loving country for the miseries itnow 
feels. Of this fact you, in America, are 
not unacquainted, because my divers es- 
says, on the subject, have, I see, been re- 
published: in your country. I have more 
recently described the distresses of the 
country. But, I-beinga Jacobin, the de- 
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ecription given by me may be distrusted by 
the friends of “ the Bulwark of Religion 
‘sand Social Order.”? For this reason I 
wished to wait to get this description from 
the lips of our loyal Honourable House- 
men. Yet, a description from them, how- 
ever, might possibly be looked upon as 
proceeding from party motives, or as being 
exaggerated by the reporter of their 
speeches. But, fortune has thrown into 
iny hands, since | began writing this Let- 
ter, a description of this distress, under the 
hand of a most loyal and most learned 
gentleman, an admirer of Pitt, a support- 
er of the war,and one who exults at the 
overthrow of the new order of things in 
France. This person isa Mr. Preston, a 
Member of Parliament, a great Convey- 
ancing lawyer, second, I believe, in his 
profession, to no one in the kingdom; a 
man well acquainted with the tenures of 
all sorts of property ; with the effects of 
all sorts of contracts; with the extent 
of the encumberances and embarrassments 
of proprietors of every description; and 
having, perhaps, had the opinions of a 
great pumber of noblemen and gentlemen 
of large estates, before he sent to the press 
that pamphlet, of which some one has got 
me an early copy, and which pamphlet is 
to be looked upon as containing the result 
of the inquiries and the reflections of this 
man of such extensive information, aided 
by the advice and assistance of his nume- 
rous and widely-spread connections. 
Well, readers of the Register, now 
what does this loyal gentleman recom- 
mend? Why he recommends what I 
recommended many years ago; namely, 
to LOWER THE RATE OF INTE- 
REST, INCLUDING THAT OF THE 
FUNDED DEBT. And, without sucha 
measure, he says, the country must go to 
utter ruin. Shall [ not now, then, be per- 
mitted to exulta little? But, as I shall 
more fully notice this scheme of Mr. 
Preston in my next Letter, I will here 
check my inclination to laugh; sing, and 
dance, which inclination is naturally pro- 
daced by this dawn of that broad day of 
light, which, in spite of all the efforts of a 
corrupt press, appears now to be forcing 
its way in upon us: I will here check 
this inclination, and will for the present, 
give you the picture of the present state of 
this country as drawn by the hand of this 
most doyal admirer of Pitt, the Sinking 
Fund, the war, and the putting down of 
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‘the new order of things in France. 
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Here 
is the picture of * the envy and admiration 
‘< of the world.” 

‘* Whoever looks around him at the 
‘‘ present moment, and views the dis. 
‘¢ tresses in which the country is involved, 
* from the inability of a Jarge part of the 
‘¢ population to answer the demands of 
‘¢ government ;— whoever examines the 
‘¢ great change which has taken place in 
“the condition of a large part of the 
‘community hurled from wealth to po- 
‘* verty ; from affluence to distress ; who. 
‘Sever inquires into the fact, and finds 
‘¢ that taxes are levied {rom a considera- 
‘¢ ble part of the people by means of legal 
‘¢ process; or whoever finds, as the fact 
‘¢ is, the poor are increasing daily in nun- 
‘“¢ ber, while the ability of the persons 
‘¢ who are by law bound to contribute to 
‘¢ their maintenance is diminished—who- 
‘Sever shall know, as the fact is, that 
‘Ca large part of the community are in 
‘¢ want of employment though willing to 
*¢ labour, and that their former employers 
“ are unable to afford to pay their wages ; 
‘¢ that even 50 men are to be met in dif- 
*¢ ferent parishes asking fer employment, 
‘¢ and urging it to be the interest of the 
‘* farmer, rather to pay them for actual 
‘* Jabour than to pay them in a state of 
‘idleness from the poor rate, while the 
*¢ farmer, though convinced of the justice 
** of the appeal, is totally unable to meet 
‘¢ this appeal to his interest; further, 
** that a large portion of that industrious 
** part of the community, the little farm- 
“¢ ers, (the favorites of the ancient system) 
‘* with their large families (the best hope 
*¢ of the state, and most virtuous part of 
** the community ) are ceasing to be farm- 
‘ers from necessity, and becoming pen- 
** sioners on the poor rate, while in some 
** townships, the persons who formerly 
‘* contributed to the poor, are appealing 
‘* for relicf on the ground of their own 
** poverty ; and numbers of them obliged 
**to abandon the cultivation of their 
‘farms, are become burdens on thos? 
** parts of the parish which alone are cul- 
‘* tivated, thus taxing the industry of 
** their neighbours, and hastening them to 
“ the same extremity of ultimate indi- 
** gence—must admit there is something 
** wrong in the system, and that neces- 
“sity, and not the spirit of complaint 
“and disaffection, imposes the duty of 
‘examining into these evils, that they 
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‘may be understood and fairly met. 
‘¢ The person who supposes this picture 
*¢ to be overcharged will find himself mis- 
‘taken. As far as extensive and diligent 
‘* enquiry and research, and communica- 
‘¢ cation fom different districts and from 
“persons of the highest respectability 
‘+ residing in counties distant from each 
“ether, have afiorded information to the 
‘‘ writee of these observations, the picture 
‘¢ is not coloured too high ! all these evils 
‘‘ exist in a greater degree than he has 
‘* painted them; particularly in Ireland 
‘+and in Wales, and some of the western 
‘¢ counties, and even in Norfolk, and 
‘‘ other improved districts. In some pla- 
‘¢ ces the lands are actually deserted, and 
*¢ growing no other crop than weeds. In 
** Huntingdonshire, it-is said, thata circuit 
‘¢of 3000 acres is abandoned, and in 
‘* other places, and in some not far distant 
‘‘from the: Metropolis, the like occur- 
**rences may be found ; and many pru- 
‘dent proprietors of the soil are con- 
‘tent to forgo their rents rather than 
+ suffer their farms to be untenanted and 
“+ thrown out of cultivation, and the labo- 
 rers deprived of employment, and the 
** poor of their allotted means of support. 
‘** Are these evils unexpected ? certainly 
‘“ not, by the writer of these observations. 
‘* Ile anticipated and predicted them, and 
“ humbly endeavoured, as far as it was in 
‘‘ his power, to lead the country to a dif- 
‘* ferent result! Are the community bene- 
‘* fied by that cheap price of the necessa- 
‘** ries of life they deemed so essential to 
‘* their happiness and-comfort? It is con- 
‘fidently believed they are not. Our 
** home manufacturers—our tradesmen— 
** and various other classes of the commu- 
** nity, are now convinced that they can- 
** not ruin the agricultural interest, by 
‘* reducing the prices of corn and provi- 
‘** sions below the expence of growing 
‘“‘them; or annihilate the rents of the 
** proprietors of the svil without par- 
taking in their ruin; and that cheap 
‘* bread is no blessing to those who are 
‘deprived of the. means of earning by 
“their labour or their industry, that 
** quantity of it which is necessary for 
‘* the subsistence and support of life.”— 
** By the destruction of the circulating 
‘medium, a total inability to purchase 
** exists, and a value depreciated by the 
** redaction of the rental, is still further 
** depreciated by the competition to sell! 
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‘and who is benefited by this sudden, 
‘¢ extraordinary, and unexpected change? 
‘** no one besides the capitalist, who can 
‘‘ realize his money; and how few are 
** they? and purchase land at the reduced 
** price; and the funded proprietor, the 
*“‘ creditor of the public, who retains an 
** income to the extent of more than one 
‘* half of the rental of the kingdom, with. 
*¢ out any diminution, whilst the unfortu- 
*¢ nate debtor, in the shape of landed in- 
* terest, is to be content with two third 
“< parts of that income which he possessed 
‘6 when he, on the faith of the continuance 
“¢ of that income, concurred so liberally in 
*¢ granting those supplies, which are now 
** his bane and his ruin. ‘The former sys. 
‘* tem of circulating medium is so altered 
*¢ that it exists only in name. While the 
** wealthy farmer supplied the country 
** banker, and the banker supplied his 
*¢ needy neighbours, and still more the 
‘¢ manufacturer, the surplus capital found 
“its way to the metropolis, and to the 
‘¢ principal cities and towns; and there 
‘6 administered usefully to the purposes of 
‘¢ ecommerce, by giving to tradesmen the 
“¢ benefit of that credit which their pro- 
‘€ perty and their industry justified. ‘The 
‘¢ change of the system, the revulsion from 
“¢ a state of extensive circulation to a pre- 
‘¢ carious and scanty supply, has materi- 
‘6 ally injured men engaged in manufac- 
‘¢ tures and commerce, and has produc. 
*‘ ed a succession of bankruptcies among 
‘¢ bankers, and those dependent on them 
“‘ for a necessary supply, to keep up the 
‘¢ circulation once put in motion. ~The 
‘¢ natients whe had been fed highly, could 
‘¢ not bear to be reduced at once to so 
‘© meagre a diet; and whoever will make 
“ enquiries among commer¢ia! and manu- 
** facturing classes of the community, en- 
‘¢ gaged in the home trade, will soon learn 
‘‘ that, with some few exceptions, this 
“¢ class of the community has gained: no 
“¢ advantage by the change. The present 
** unfortunate state of the country pre. 
‘* sents the lamentable history of Govern- 
** ment suing executions for taxes, and for 
“¢ balances in the hands of receivers, &c. 

*¢ Bankers, many of them receivers, are 
‘6 thus called on to pay the deposits with 

‘* them: they again call on their debtors ; 

“and the receivers are using*the harsh 

‘¢ process of extents in aid ; Mortgagecs 
‘6 are enforcing their securities from’ the 





‘¢ difficulty of obtaiving interest’; -and,-as 
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“6 to bankers, from the necessity of having 
‘* ready money, and ocedy or improvi- 
‘6 dent landlords, are levying their rents 
by distresses!!! What a wretched and 
** melancholy picture! at a period, too, 
“ when the extent of the stamp laws, and 
‘6 the expence of litigation, have rendered 
*¢ it more wise to abandon debts of small 
*¢ amount, than to incur the loss of a suit 
** to recover them. <A debt of 20/. is no 
** longer worth the certain extra expence 
‘beyond taxed costs, of recovering it 
** And, that modero production of mis- 
*¢ taken humanity, the Lnso!vent Debtors’ 
*¢ Act, enables the unrighteous or unprin- 
* cipled debtor, to treat his creditor with 
** derision aud contempt.”’ 

Such, Americans ; such, Englishmen ; 
such is the picture which Mr. Preston 
gives of thy ** Bulwark” at the close of its 


_ Strugyle against the French Revolution and 


agaiust the ** successful example of Demo- 
cratic Rebellion” in America. It is, in- 
deed, only a part of the picture, which 
this genileman has given the world, as | 
shall show in a future letter; and, indeed, 
as will be seen from the pamphlet itself, 
when it is republished in America, as 1 will 


take care it shall. So, you see, Mr. 


Parston, that you are in the high-road to 
fame asanauthor. IL owe this to you, Sir. 
Gratitude demands it at my hands. I have 
stood, as a forlorn hope for a great many 
years. Quite alone; surrounded by the 
enemy; shot at from every battery, and 
from behind every bush; made prisoner of 
war in one instance and only escaped with 
the loss of all the cash in my pocket, with 
that of no small. part of my baggage, and 
with paying a ransom into the bargain. 
How pleasant, therefore, is it to me to see 
myself, at last, joined by so respectable 
and zealous a combattant, come over a 
volunteer to me from the numerous bat- 
talions of the system! How cheering is 
now the prospect! Defection has manifestly 
begun in the enemy’s camp. Come on, my 
lads! Repare to my standard. You shall 
be well treated, and shall have promotion 
according to you deserts. No corrupt in- 
fluence shall fill the posts under my com- 
mand ; and, as Mr. Preston, though not 
a very able co-adjutor, has led the way, 
I think myself bound to reward his zeal 
and valour by making him, at once, my 
Lieutenant General. 

To return now to the Chaucellor’s ac- 
count of the Revenue, who does not see, 


that it is impossible for his prospect to be 
fair? Who does not see, that accounts 
made up upon receipts of mavy quarters 
of back assessments, supposing-them to be 
all correct, can afford no rational hope for 
the future? Who does not see, that the 
export to America is never to be repealed? 
Who does not know, in short, if he knows 
any thing at all of the way in which these 
accounts are made up, what the whole of 
the statement is, and that, therefore, not 
a word more need be said respecting it. 

But, I put it to any man of common 
sense, whether, if what Mr. Preston says be 
true; if his description of the state of pro- 
perty aud of the distresses of the couutry 
be correct, it be possible to collect sixty- 
four or sixty-five millions a year in this 
country. If, as he observes at page 5 of 
his pamphlet, the country is now placed 
‘in a condition, which makes ¢aza- 
‘“‘ tion that to which the Writer DARES 
“ not give a name ;” if this be the condi- 
tion of the country now, what must it be 
under the same weight of taxes in a year’s 
time? Thus far the farmers have been able, 
in general, to draw upon their saved 
money, their live-stock, and their credit, 
to pay the taxes. What are they to do 
when these are exhausted? How are they 
to pay the taxes then? If, even now, tax- 
ation be such as Mr. Preston dares not 
give a name to it ; if it be a thing which he, 
a Member of Parliament, dares not truly 
describe ; this, while it lets a dismal. fact 
as to the present, to escape to thé world, 
will enable that world to guess pretty 
correctly of what we have to expect in 
future. 7 

This brings us to the question of the 
standing army, and induces us to read 
with great attention the report of the 
Speeches of Yorke and Castlereagh, as ex- 
planatoty of the real situation of the tight 
little Island, or, rather, Islands, with re- 
gard to that army. 

We must, therefore, when we have put 
these reported speeches upon record here, 
duly reflect upon their contents, and then 
make the observations that may suggest 
themselves. I will insert these speeches 
entire, to avoid the imputation of garb- 
ling, though a small part of each might 
suflice. 

‘* Mr. Yor protested against the Jan- 
‘* guage made use of by Gentlemen on the 
‘* other side of the House, and more espe- 





“ cially by the Gentleman who had spoken 
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‘last. They wished to have it under- 
“stood that the establishment proposed 
* this year was a permanent establish- 
ment. Now, if he had understood his 
“Right Honourable Friend, his proposal 
‘+ related merely to the establishment for 
‘“the present year, and the permanent 
‘** military establishment was to come af- 
** terwards under the consideration of the 
‘House. After such a war as that in 
‘which we had been engaged, it was 
‘+ utterly impossible in the first year to ap- 
‘* proximate any thing like a permanent 
** peace establishment. Was this the case 
‘immediately after the conclusion of the 
‘* American war? Mr. Pitt proposed his 
‘‘ permanent peace establishment three 
‘‘ years after the end of that war. He 
“hoped that such an important subject 
as that of the army would be treated, 
‘* when before the House, with all the dis- 
** cretion and coolness which it demanded. 
* Hitherto the peace establishment has 
been formed on so narrow a scale, that 
most of the difficulties we had experi- 
‘enced in the beginning of the war, had 
“arisen from the narrow establishment 
“kept up in time of peace. What he 
** wished was, net an extensive establish- 
‘ment, ‘but one sufficient to defend our 
‘ extensive possessions from the extensive 
‘dangers to which they were exposed. 
‘** [t was impossible, after the difficulties 
“through which we had struggled, and 
* considering the present state of moral 
‘* feeling in the world, to have such an 
** establishment as that at the end of the 
‘* American war. Let any man look at 
* our possessions, and say if it was pos- 

* sible to have such an establishment now 

“as we had in 1790. After what had 

‘passed in Europe, it would be a long 

‘time before mens’ minds could be com- 

“posed to a state of peace. The peace 

‘we had obtained was glorious—he hoped 

“it would be permanent—and that the 

** feelings of mankind would lead them to 

‘abstain from war; but the truest way to 

* prevent war was to be well armed { Hear 

‘‘near!]. Though the French army was 

** at present disbanded, we could not say 

** tliat it might not one day rise from its 

~‘* athes ; and were it not for the system 
“of coercion now adopted, we might; 

} soon see it rise from its ruins. Of the 

- 99,000 men, 25,000 was for England, 

and 25,000 for I , and the remain- 
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** part of the proposal so painful to him as 

“* that respecting Ireland, but in the pre- 

* sent state of that country, he was afraid 

“the whole of this amount would be 

“¢ found necessary. With respect to the 

* colonies, he could not conceive that any 

“ considerable reduction could take place 

** here.” 

“ Lorp CAstLereaGu wished to im- 

*¢ press on the House what had been alto- 

“ gether lost sight of by Gentlemen on the 

‘¢ other side of the House, namely, that 

“the question of expenditure of the pre- 

‘‘ sent year was totally unconnected with 

‘‘that of a permanent Peace Establish- 

‘* ment, and that expence could not possi- 

‘“‘ bly be taken as a criterion of that of 
‘“‘ future years. It was only necessary to 

‘6 re-examine the statements of his Right 
‘ Honourable Friend, to see that he had 

*€ opened considerable branches of expen- 

*¢ diture which could not recur in fature 

“6 years, and which were as much to be 

“* considered in the light of war expenees 
‘as any of those of last year. It was not 
* possible that this country, with its force 
‘¢ spread over the globe, could be reduced 
“at once to a proper Peace [stablish- 
“ment. Even with respect to the forces 
‘¢ in France, for instance, a country at our 
“very door, they had not been yet re- 
‘‘ duced so long as to enable them to dis- 
‘¢ continue the services of the Militia. It 
“ would still be some time before the Mi- 
“¢ litia could be reduced, and it would re- 
* quire still an additional time to bring 
‘home the Navy. He was prepared, 
“ howeveryto admit with the Right Ho- 
“ nourable Gentleman, that it was only in 
“the Army that any great difference of 
*¢ opinion could exist, as to the proper ex- 
tent of our establishments. With respect 
“to the 40,000 or 50,000 men to be re- 
“ duced, it was impossible that this redac- 
6 tion could take place without cousider- 
“ abletime. He could point out 2,200,000 
“ out of the 19 millions, for the expence of 
“ corps which would be discontinued, as 
‘¢ soon as Government could be enabled. 
“ Another two millions ought to be taken 
“forthe Navy. If there were added 1 
“ million due to the Bank, two millions 
“ under the head of Ordnance, and oné 
“ million of East India Debt, there would 
“ be found in all, at least between eight 
1% and nine millions, which was not con- 
nected with the public service of the 





‘der for our colonies. There was no 


“year. He deprecated the prineiple that 
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‘we were to be the oniy military power 
‘6 who should not act on the military prin- 
“ ciple of keeping up anarmy which should 
“ bear some proportion to that of other 
“states. ‘The Noble Lord stated, that it 
“ had been declared by Mr. Pitt, that he 
“ regretted nothing more than the low 
“ establishments which he had proposed 
“to this country in 1792—a year when 
“another greal Sfatesman, Mr. Burke, 
*“ had declared France to be blotted from 
* the face of Europe. Ifthe House reflect- 
“ ed on all the strong measures to which 
“they had been reduced, to obtain that 
“army which had conquered peace for 
** the iy they would be cautious how far 
“they proposed an undue redaction of 
“our establishments. These establish- 
‘* ments would give them such an army at 
“the commencement of a war, as could 
“not be obtained in this country with- 
“out long and painful exertions. In 
* 1802, after the peace of 1801, the 
“ force proposed for Lreland was 23,000, 
‘and that for Great Britain 47,000. In 
* the state of shat country, which was not 
‘* politically but socially agitated, no great 
“ change in the establishment could well 
“take place. That for Britain was con- 
** siderably lower now than it was in 1802, 
“and indeed it was lower han prudence 
“ required, were it not considered that 
“the force in France was always at our 
* command, or was at least an advauced 
“guardofour army. But he would ask, 
** could the same forces suflice for us now 
‘** when our establishments were so many, 
‘+ assufficed when they were sogew? would 
‘they tear down establishments which 
* had been reared at so much expence-— 
‘the Ordnance, the Military Schools, 
* the Dock Yards, &c.? Every thing in 
“the country was tolally altered since 
** 1792, and we could not now return to 
** our former state. We ought not alone 
** to look at the question merely in an eco- 
**nomical point of view, but to adopt a 
“mor enlarged and statesman-like de- 
** termination. The internal duty of Great 
** Britain alone required a force of be- 
“tween 13 and 14,000 men for dock- 


“ yards and garrisons, &c.; and a great 


** part of our revenue depeniled on having 
‘““ such a furce. If the House, therefore, 
** were cotermined to feed, what he cousi- 
** dered the worst features of the country, 
** by hollow declamations about economy, 
“they would lose more in the revenue 





“than they would gain by any saving— 
“¢ [ Hear, hear, hear! | The House ought 
“also to consider, that supposing the es- 
‘¢ tablishment 97,000, it never could be 
‘+ kept up to within a tenth of the nominal 
‘amount, and that the deficiency would 
‘¢ of course have to fall on the service at 
‘“‘home. ‘They were to consider, too, that 
‘it was not merely the number of men— 
** the pay had also been doubled since 1792 
‘ and the pensions, &c. highly increased. 
‘* Ifedeprecated any hasty conclusions on 
“* this subject, calculated to make the 
** country feel that there was only one ob- 
‘ject necessary, a reduction of our tax- 
ation [hear ! hear !| The Honourable 
** Gentleman (Mr. Brougham) who had 
‘claimed the reduction of all our war 
** taxes, amounting to 24 millions, in per- 
‘* formance of the pledge to the coun- 
‘try, by proving too much, had proved 
“nothing at all.—This measure would 
** only involve the country in ruin.” 
Thus, then, there is no disguise. The 
whole imtention is plainly and boldly 
stated ; and now we have only to observe 
upon the nature of that intention as thus 
exposed to us in the most frank manner. 
But, as such observations would be super- 
fluous in England, they will be published 
only in America: 
; Wn. Cosserr- 
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(Continued from Page 192, ) 

If this odious tax could be dispensed 
with—if there were any other means of 
going on without it, no man imhis seunses— 
still less would the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman, on the very first opening of Parlia- 
ment, intimate an intention of renewingit. 
Such an intimation surely could arise only 
from the consciousness of there being no 
other possibility of carrying on the financivl 
affairs of the country. He (Mr.B.) however, 
did trust, that this ¢arly hint, which had 
been so plainly and unequivocally given of 
this intention of Government, would got 
be lost upon those Gentlemen who were 
Members of Parliament—at least those 
who had constituents—[ A loud laugh, 9nd 
cries of Hear, hear! from both sided of 
the House}: and he confidently hoped to 
hear of those steps being adopted which 
were taken last year, with such finaf and 
complete success, { Hear, hear! ] and which, 
if foilowed this year, would perhaps hiave- 
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restrained the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from giving this notice. With respect to 
all the other burthens observed upon by 
his Lonourable Friend near him, he could 
only say, that he most entirely concurred 
in those observations. Ie reserved him- 
self, however, upon those various branches 
of the wational finances, until they should 
be brought in detail under the considera- 
tion of the House. The Honourable Gen- 
tleman opposite supposed that there were 
no means of relieving the landed interest, 
because their affairs were so interwoven 
with the ational prosperity, that it was 
impossible to separate them from other 
objects. But he (Mr. B.) could nat help 
expressing a hope that the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman opposite would speedily 
find that there were means of separating 
them, and that some seasonable relief 
would be afforded to the distresses with 
which so important a part of the commu- 
nity was afflicted. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to some branches of 
the revenue which he intimated would un. 
dergo revision and retrenchment.—[ Here 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer uttered 
some negative expressions. |—From the 
manner of the Right Hon. Gentleman, he 
must presume that the disappointment of 
his hopes upon this subject would be more 
general than he had expected. He had con- 
soled himself with the thought, that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman would seriously 
set about a revisal of some part of the re- 
venue and finance, with a view to mitigate, 
as much as possible, the severity of those 
taxes now imposed upon the country. Was 
it then tobe understood that not only half 
the Property Tax, byt ali the other War 
Taxes were to be continued ? Was the 
country to understand from the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, that at a season 
when grain was almost a drug in the mar- 
kets,and when corn was not only at the 
lowest price, but for which no price could 
be obtained“at all; and whem the most 
grievous burthens were imposed upon the 
barley growers, was it to be said, that un- 
der such circumstances the War Malt Tax 
was to be continued? Was it to be said 
that the landholders were still to pay 5 per 
cent. Property Tax, and endure, in times 
of peace, all the hardships to which they 
had been exposed in war? Was the Malt 
Tax at 38s. per quarter laid on during the 
war, still to continue during peace? If this 
were to be the state of things, he trusted 
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the House would not separate without 
hearing a notice from some of his honour- 
able friends, who were conversant with 
this subject, for bringing the question of 
malt tax immediately under the considera- 
tion of the House. But there were other 
matters independent of the subject of re- 
duction in the taxes, to which he hoped 
the attention of Parliament would be speed- 
ily called. If the amendment of his ho- 
nourable friend were carried to night, the 
House would pledge itself speedily to take 
under its consideration the state of the 
country. He doubted not that one of the 
first objects of their inquiry would be those 
laws which prevented the exportation of 
some of the most important staple commo- 
dities of the country. Ie trusted also that 
the state of the usury laws would be 
brought under consideration with the like 
celerity ; for there was no subject more 
deserving the interposition of Parliament. 
Most of those hardships and difficulties to 
which the commercial interests of the 
country had been exposed, derived their 
origin from the operation of these laws. 
There were various other subjects, un- 
necessary for him to allude to at present, 
which were equally pressing upon the 
notice of the House—he would only in- 
stance the state of the poor laws, as they 
respected the equalization of rates. All 
that he was desirous of urgitig upon the 
notice of the House at present was, the 
absolute necessity of redeeming their 
pledge, by immediately entering into that 
enquiry, which was of all others the most 
important—namely, into the state of fi- 
nances,—and: by thus shewing to the 
country that their condition was not ab- 
solutely hopeless—and that the promises 
of Parliameut were not mere empty sounds 
without meaning. Before he concluded, 
he begged to allude to one part of the 
Honourable Gentleman’s speech opposite, 
and the more so, because it formed a part 
of the Address under consideration. He 
meant that part which pledged the House 
to measures of economy. ‘That part of 
the Address and Speech of the Honour- 
able Gentleman must be taken to mean— 
such a rigorous investigation of the amount 
of our enormous establishments both at 
home and abroad, as would lead to this 
result; that our expences would be re. 
duced to the smallest amount possible, 
consistent with our existence. For it was 
a robbery of the people of this country— 
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it was a cruel mockery of their sufferings, 
to tell them, after 25 years of distress and 
misery, and when the long looked for 
peace was at length arrived, that they 
were still to endure the expences of war, 
without the benetits of peace; and for 
what purpose? For the purpose of securing 
the cession of new islands, of appointing 
new governors, new secretaries, new clerks, 
of establishing new sources of patronage, 
wew causes of alarm to the people, and 
new quarters from which danger may be 
portended to their rights. [Hear, hear! ] 
The Right Honourable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had expressed a hope that 


when the estimates came to be laid before | 
sentence. Did they mean by that, that 
Great Britain was to become a great mili- 


the House, Gentlemen would not content 
themselves with considering them en masse, 
but would turn their attention to items. 
The Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
concluded by cordially supporting the 
Amendment. { Hear, hear! | 

Lord Mitton was anxious to state in a 
few words the grounds of his vote. If any 
thing could have induced him to support 
the amendment, it would have been the 
speech of his Honourable and Learned 
Friend who had just'sat down. But it 
appeared to his lordship, as the House was 
at present situated, that the Address pro- 
posed by the Honourable Baronet con- 
tained all the pledges which it was neces- 
sary for the House to give. He agreed 
with his Honourable and Learned Friend, 
that the time would come when it would 
be necessary for the House to manifest its 
sentiments, not in speeches but in acts. 
The time would come when it would be 
necessary to enter into every article of 
expence and retrenchment: and it would 
well become the House, if those matters 
were to come under the consideration, not 
of one committee, but of several, which 
might sit up stairs; for indeed, the subject 
branched into so many multifarious rami- 
fications, that it would be impossible for 
the House, sitting in a body, to take it into 
their serious consideration. One of his 
objections to the amendment proposed 
was, that it appeared to go rather too far, 
and to hold out pledges which it would be 
impossible for the House to realize. No- 
thing was more dangerous, and in his 
opinion more mischievous, for this Heuse 
to do, than to hold out pledges for any 
of its solemn and deliberate acts, of which 
there was not a fair prospect of their 
being able to redeem. Speaking, how- 
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ever, as an individual, he did entertain 
considerable hopes, that by proper atten- 
tion to these subjects, the expectations of 
the people might be much more effectually 
realized, than the House had reason to 
hope from what had been held out by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Indeed, 
upon this subject he was rather jealous 
of a particular part of the Speech, to 
which the House as yet had not sufficiently 
adverted. He meant that expression of 
the Speech which talked of ‘* the high 
station which we maintain amongst the 


nations of Europe.” He should like to 


know what was the secret explanation 
which the Ministers might give of that 


tary Power—that she was to vie with 
Austria, France, and the other great mi- 
litary Powers of the Continent, in military 
strength and reputation? If that were the 
case, he must indeed say, that the present 
was a new era in the history of the coun- 
try. It would be one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that. could befal the country, if 
she were to be held out as a great military 
power. That had not hitherto been our 
character, and he very much doubted whe- 
ther, if we assumed that shape, it would 
be possible for us to maintain our liberties 
at the same time. [ Hear, hear! ] —He felt 
extremely anxious upon this subject, be- 
cause it was impossible not to suspect that 
in a certain quarter, a peculiar love of 
these sort of establishments existed, which 
it ought to be the business of this House to 
check and controul. And he hoped when 
the time came, that the Honourable Ba- 
ronet himself who had moved the Address, 
would lend his hand, not only towards an 
economical administration of the funds, 
but that he would interfere, as far as in 
him lay, to lessen this class of expences, 
which might be added to the burthens 
of the country. One was full as neces- 
sary as the other; and if the Honourable 
Baronet thought that he should satisfy 
his speech of to-night, by merely advert- 
ing to the economical administration of 
the supplies which this House might vote, 
he (Lord M.) apprehended the Honour- 
able Baronet would not give that satisfac- 
tion to his constituents which he had 
expressed his desire to give, and which 
he was sure he felt as much as any Mem- 
ber of the House did. _ He had heard to- 
night, for the first time, that an intention 
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existed of continuing the Preperty Tax. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
indeed stated whether his plan was to 
have a limited duration. But the Right 
Honourable Gentleman would recollect 
that his declaration of to-night was di- 
rectly contrary to the positive expectations 
he had held out last year. The decla- 
ration then was—‘* Only give us the Pro- 
perty Tax for one year, just to wind up the 
expences of the war, and we will be satis- 
fied.” He (Lord M.) wished now to 
know whether the Property Tax was to 
be given to wind up the expences of the 
war, or whether it was to be looked to 
as a source of permanent revenue? This 
was a point upon which he should wish to 
be informed, in order that the country 
might haye the consolation of knowing 
the worst they had to expect. There 
were other subjects which might be dis- 
cussed upon the present occasion, as grow- 
ing out of the treaties; but as they had 
not yet been laid before the House, he 
thought the House.would do well to satisfy 
itself fully upon these points ; for he con- 
fessed enough could not be expected from 
the meagre Address which had been pro- 
posed and the still more meagre Speech 
uttered by the Ilonourable Gentleman. 
It was a notorious fact, that the Treaty of 
Peace. between this country and France, 
aud the other Treaties connected with it, 
liad been signed two or three months, and 
the people of this country knew their con- 
tents only through the medium of the Rhe- 
nish Mercury. Such was the state in which 
his Majesty’s Ministers placed the people of 
Great Britain! It had been thaught a good 
thing to obtain peace; but much of the 
merits of the peace must depend upon the 
bature of it, the means resorted to for 
obtaining it, and the securities provided 
for its retention. He (Lord M.) would 
not admit the comparison between the 
framers of the Treaty of Utrecht and 
those of the Treaties alluded to; but in 
saying this he must not be taken to ap- 
prove the Treaty of Utrecht. It had been 
said by the highest authorities that that 
was a Treaty disgraceful to this country. 
The Noble Lord concluded by voting for 
the Address, in preference to the Amend- 
ment, for the reason before stated, that he 
thought it not prudent to hold out pledges 
which could not be redeemed, or make 





Promises ad captundem which might be 
promises ad: cqulundem which’ mig 
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Mr. Preston drew a feeling picture of 
the present miserable state of the landed 
interests of the country, and warmly sup- 
ported the Amendment. 

Sir Samuet Romitzy said, that how- 
ever desirous he was to go into a couside- 
ration of those topics relative to the fo- 
reign policy of this country, he should for 
the present abstain from the indulgence of 
that desire, from a persuasion that he 
should have frequent opportunities here. 
after of discussing that subject. The . 
speech, however, of his Right Honourable 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rendered it impossible for him to give a 
silent vote in favour of the Amendment 
that had been proposed. At least he was 
desirous of not having it supposed that he 
had approved of all the sentiments which 
had been expressed on the other side of the 
House. No doubt in a great part of the 
speech of the Honourable Gentleman op- 
posite, he most cordially concurred. He 
agreed with him in rejoicing at our having 
at length obtained peace.—He agreed with 
him in thinking that peace was most desi- 
rable, in an abstract sense, but without 
reference to the particular circumstances 
under which the peace was obtained. The 
expressions also of the Honourable Gen- 
tleman’s condolence upon the lamented 
indisposition of his Majesty,—a subject 
interesting to every body,—most heartily 
met with his approbation, for it was a 
matter upon which no one could entertain 
a different opinion. He (Sir S.) was cer- 
tainly far from desiring a premature dis- 
cussion; but he must say, that though he 
acquiesced in the eulogium upon the glo- 
rious victories that had been obtained, he 
could not concur in giving that unqualified 
approbation of the cause, as expressed in 
the Address. It seemed to him extraor- 
dinary that this House should, as it were, 
be unanimous in silent approbation, or, at 
least, that they should concur in adopting 
that new system of policy which his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had adopted recently, in 
contradiction to their own repeated decla- 
rations. Down to the moment when the 
House last separated, his Majesty’s. Mi- 
nisters had always declared that the war’ 
was carried on against Bonaparte indivi. 
dually, and those immediately connected 
with him; and they took occasion repeat- 
edly to deny imputations to the contrary 
of this, which had come from this side of 


the House, by saying that they did not 
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make ‘war wpon France to compel her 
against her will to admit vpon the Throne 
the present reigning Family. Since the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, however, this new 
policy had not only been adopted but avow- 
ed, and the war commenced for the purpose 
of dispossessing Bonaparte of the ‘I hrone. 
British and foreign armies had united their 
efforts, for the sole purpose of placing the 
Bourbon Family upon the Throne of 
France, without regard to the wishes, the 
desires, or the feelings of the French na- 
tion. He, for one, could not concur in 
the approbation which had been expressed 
of that new policy. It was not necessary 
for him now to enter into a full discussion 
of the impolicy, the infidelity, and the in- 
justice of this measure ; for the time would 
come, when he should have the opportu- 
nity of a more elaborate expression of his 
dissent from such a policy. For the pre- 
sent he should only observe, that, as it 
appeared to him, no new ground had oc- 
curred since the last meeting of Parlia- 
ment, to justify the change in the deter- 
minations expressed by the British Govern- 
ment, upon this important subject. No 
change of circumstances had occurred 
when they thought proper to avow this 
new system—nothing whatever had oc- 
curred to authorize them in adopting a 
policy, which till the moment it was em- 
braced, they had strenuously deprecated. 
[t might be proper to call the recolleetion 
of the House, that about nine months since 
a letter arrived in this country from Lord 
Clancarty, addressed to the Noble Lord 
opposite, which shewed, that even at that 
late period, a distinct intimation was given 
to Bonaparte that nothing was farther from 
the intentions of the British Government 
than to take part in restoring Louis 18th 
to the throne of France. This determina- 
tion was expressed repeatedly from the 
Convention of St. Cloud, down even to the 
Victory of Waterloo ; and even when the 
deputation was: sent from. the Provisional 
Government of Paris, to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, the like assurances 
aad declaration were made by that Noble 
Dake. A distinct intimation was given to 
the five: Deputies sent on that occasion, 
that the British Government intended not 
to interfere in any way whatever with the 
internal affairs of France. However, from 
the time of the: Convention taking place, 
@ totally new policy was ad » Af it | 
were to be said, that that new policy was | 





adopted because the British Government 
found itself in a new situation, in which 
they found that policy necessary, he (Sir 
S.) must say, that the strongest reproach 
was duc to Ministers for not having kept 
their words with the French nation. [t 
seemed to him, that Ministers had acted 
most reprehensibly in this part of their 
conduct. 

Lord CastLertacn rose, he said, not 
with a view to protract the debate, but to 
make a few observations upen the language 
held by some Gentlemen on the other side. 
That those Gentlemen might differ from 
him upon the merits of the late Treaty 
when laid before the House, and brought 
under discussion, he was prepared to ex- 
pect, and he would always be disposed to 
treat any difference of opinion upon that 
or any other subject with deference and 
respect, while he would be ready to enter 
into the fullest consideration of any diffi- 
culty that affected the country. But he 
could -nat on this eceasion silently over- 
look the language of despondency which 
the House had that night heard, especially 
from the Honourable and Learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Brougham); nor could he 
forbear to animadvert upon the disposition 
which the House witnessed, to transfer at- 
tacks from the Ministers of Great Britain 
who were present and responsible for their 
actions, and ready to defend themselves, to 
foreign independent states, which, what- 
ever might be the system of their Govern- 
ments (with which, by the way, we had no 
right to interfere), were in amity with this 
country. |THlear, hear! from the Mini- 
sterial side.} This disposition to abuse 
foreign governments proceeded, perhaps, 
from a want of materials to indulge in the 
favorite system of abusing the Adminis- 
tration of the Government of this country. 
bag. hear! on the Ministerial side. | 

Vith respect to the Learned Gentleman’s 
comment upon the Address, it was a mis- 
take to state that that Address did not 
propose to pledge the House to any thing. 
For withoat entering into any consider- 
ation of the details of the late T reaty, 
which was to be reserved for the discussion 
of another day, he could not hesitate ‘to 
say that the Address proposed to cons 


gratulate the Throne upon the conclusion | 


of a peace so glorious in all its character, 
so important in all its results, and so satis- 
factory in the accomplishment of ali the: 





great objects of the war, as this 
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had never before witnessed. Then, as to 
‘the despondency upon which the Learned 
Gentleman dwelt, he would ask, where 
‘was the justifiable ground for such gloomy 
tones? ‘That some change should take 
‘place in the situation of any country, and 
Pespecially in a community whose interests 
were so complicated as those of Great 
‘Britain, upon a transition from ‘war to 
peace, was naturally to be expected. But 
the change which this country had wit- 
‘nessed from the late peace, was different, 
widely different, indeed, from that which 
‘must have resulted from any of the Trea- 
‘ties which Gentlemen on the other side so 
eagerly pressed Government to conclude 
at different periods of the war. He 
‘agreed with his Learned Friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) upon the 
‘importance of considering our internal 
‘situation, but he saw nothing in that situa- 

tion to create dismay, much less that de- 
‘spair which some Gentlemen seemed 

anxious to excite. It was impossible to 
‘conduct the country, from a war so pecu- 
liar in its nature, and so prolonged in its 

duration, toa state of peace, without ex- 
| periencing an extraordinary change. The 

very transition to peace from the prosperity 
of the war, for the war had been produc. 

tive of unexampled prosperity in every 
_ branch of our trade and commerce, must give 
_ birth to very material alterations. Thetran- 

sport of industry and capital, from the cir. 
cumstances of war, to the new situation 

iuto whieh the country had entered, must 
occasion results, such as every thinking 
nan, aware of the comseqnénces attendant 
upon any country in passing from war to 
peace was prepared to expect. 
the effects of the change that effected this 
country were extremely exaggerated by 
the Learned Gentleman. He was aware 
that the distresses of the country, which 
le was not disposed to dispute, should be 
fairly stated to Parliament, in order that 
they might be*fully considered, and every 
practicable remedy applied. It was only 
against the exaggeration of these distresses 
that he protested, and he contended that 
they were not such as to exctse any 
attempt to damp the congratulation which 
it was proposed to offer to the throne, 
upon the close of a war distinguished by a 


















degree of energy, exertion, and glorious. 
achievement on the part of the country, 
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[Hear, hear!] But when Gentlemen 
would dispose the House to a gloomy 
view of the state of the country at present, 
he would ask them to turn their attention 
to, and compare its circumstances at the 
close of any former war. Let them look, 
for instance, to our condition at the ter- 
mination of the American war. Could the 
speech from the throne of that day con- 
gratulate Parliament upon the prosperity 
of any branch of our commerce, manu- 
factures, or revenue? What a contrast 
then did the speech which the House had 
that day heard, afford for the satisfaction 
of Parliament and the country! For that 
speech congratulated Parliament upon the 
flourishing state of our commerce, manu- 
factures and revenue. Any failure or 
decay was indeed only to be witnessed in 
our agriculture—but even in that branch he 
trusted he should be able to prove, that 
the falling off was owing rather to tem- 
porary than to permanent caures. The 
speech certainly omitted any allusion to 
the arts, which were, no doubt, drawn on 
by the learned Gentleman merely for the 
purpose of amplification. But whatever 
were the difficulties of the country, he 
trusted the House would meet them with 
the same temper and manliness which 
distinguished its conduct under the pres- 
sure of all the calamities of war, and iu- 
stead of indulging despondency, second 
the wisdom and firmness of his Majesty’s’ 
Government, in providing for the per-. 
manent interest of the Empire. That 
every distress which disturbed the coun- 
try was merely temporary, and would be 
soon remedied, he felt the fullest per- 
suasion, and that there was no ground for 
despondency most satisfactorily appeared 
from the state of our revenue, the growing 
produce of ‘which furnished conclusive 
evidence of the means and improving re- 
sources of the country. But siniilar evi- 
dence was deducible from the account of 
our exports and imports. For, hence it 
appeared, that while the export ‘of ovr’ 
manufactores in the year ending in Octo- 
ber, 1814,' amounted to 37,100,0004.. 
official value, which was very jlittle dif- 
ferent from the real value, the exports for 
the year endirig in October, 1815, exceed- 
ed 42,400,000/. ‘Thus our exports within 
the year had advanced 5,300,000/. ; did 
this 1 for de- 
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deficiency was. more than covered by the 
| produce of the excise revenue, the com- 
parative increases. amount of which within 
i the last quarter ending the 5th of January, 
E 1816, afforded ample testimony in con- 
: tradiction to those who alleged the gene- 
ral distress ofthe country. For the pro- 
duce of the excise was a test of undiminish- 
ed consumption. The war taxes also were 
steady in their.produce, as the falling off 
ott the whole for the last year did not 
ht amount to 200,000/. With these, such an 
| extraordinary increase of foreign com- 
merce, and such a proof of undiminished 
domestic consumption, he would ask again, 
4 where was the ground for desponding 
merely because our agricultural interests 
had received some check, which he trust- 
ed would be soon removed ? 
at . With regard tothe Property Tax, he as- 
sured. the House, that hejfixconcert with 
all his. Majesty’s Ministers;. would have 
felt extremely glad if that tax could have 
been altogether repealed—but he hoped 
that Parliament and the public would not 
| be disposed to undervalue the reduction 
4 which it. was proposed to make in that 
' tax. kt would be recollected, that last 
year the whole of this tax was asked for 
with a view to enable Government to wind 
up the expences of the war, but in con- 
sequence of the general disposition against 
it, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
under the necessity of taking no less than 
7,000,0001. from that fund, te which the 
country owed the establishment of its 
greatness and sustenance of its superiority: 
the discussion, however, upon the cantinu- 
ance of any part of the Property Tax 
would belong to. another day.. But. in 
the mean time he thought it proper to 
state, that lis Majesty’s Government did 
not feel itself excluded from resorting to 
any other financial measure in lieu of the 
Property Tax, should an improved price 
of the Funds, and the general circum- 
stances of the country, appear to justify 
thealternative. But he hoped the House 
would) sanction the resolution which his 
Majesty’s Government had in its wisdom 
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not to interfere with that wise system of 
finance, to which the country owed such 
important obligations. Such an interfer. 
ence, indeed, ceuld never be deemed justi. 
fiable, unless called for by imperious 
circumstances. After repeating the ground; 
of congratulation to. which the Speec) 
from the Throne adverted,~atid repeating 
his objections to the desponding language 
urged on the other side of the House, the 


Noble: Lord stated the desire of his Ma. 


jesty’s Government, that the distress of 
the country should be-amply investigated, 
and every practicable . relief. afforded. 
But, he hoped and trusted,-that-among the 
means of relief it never would be pressed 
upon Parliament to withdraw taxation 
from any one branch of theseommuuity, to 
the prejudice of the general interest ; and 
in the solicitude to mitigate or remove 
temporary. distress, no measure would be 
adepted likely to reduce the resources 
necessary to sustain the permanent secv- 
rity and exalted rank of the Empire, and 
to enable us to preserve the peace of the 
Continent, which the glorious exertion of 
British valour, and the judicious applica. 
tion of British resources, had so materially 
contributed to establish. [ Hear, hear ! ] 
Mr. Horner felt himself called upon 
by one observation of the Noble Lord, 
to state distinctly that in the vote which 
he proposed to give in support of the Ad- 
dress, he should not think himself pledged 
to any. opinion upon the merits of the 
treaty, to which it referred. Upon that 


treaty, indeed, neither he ner the House 


could form any judgment until the terms 
of it were officially communicated. There- 
fore he could not concur in the Noble 
Lord’s assertion, that it was a glorious 
peace. He approved of the peace, be- 
cause he rejoiced in the termination of 
the war—but he protested in the. inter- 
pretation of the Noble Lord, that in yot- 
ing for an address of congratulation upon 
the conclusion of the peace, he was pre- 
cluded from criticising the conditions o! 
that peace, ; . 
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